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THE PRODUCTION of high-class draft horses for 
breeding purposes has assumed special impor- 
tance in the United States in recent years. The 
American breeder must rely more than formerly on 
the home supply of breeding stock, since the supply 
of such stock in those countries from which the bulk 
of draft horses for the United States was formerly 
imported was reduced materially during the war. 

The purpose of this publication is to present in a 
concise manner the most important features regard- 
ing the breeds of draft horses in this country. No 
attempt has been made to give a history of the 
breeds or information regarding the early types, as 
such information would require considerable space 
and would be of little or no value to the general 
reader. The name and address of the secretary of 
the pedigree-record society for each breed is given 
at the conclusion of the portion dealing with that 
particular breed, and the reader is referred to the 
various societies for information regarding the rules 
of registry and the issuance of studbooks, or for lists 
of breeders. 
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POINTS OF THE DRAFT HORSE 

THE draft type of horse is charac- 
terized by massiveness, and the 
particular field for this type is the 
hauling of heavy loads at a compara- 
tively slow gait, usually at the walk. 
Therefore power and not speed is de- 
sired, and in order to possess this 
power the horse should be generally 
blocky or compact, low set or short 
legged, and be sufficiently heavy to 
enable him to throw the necessary 
weight into the collar to move the 
heavy load and at the same time 
maintain a secure footing. 

The market requirements classify 
draft horses according to weight, 
quality, and utility into heavy draft, 
light draft, and loggers. The best 
heavy horses, classified as heavy 
drafters, stand from 16 to 17^ 
hands high (a "hand" being 4 
inches) and weigh from 1,750 to 2,200 
pounds. The light draft horses are 
similar in type to the heavy draft 
horses but are smaller. They range 
in height from 15% to 16^ hands 
and in weight from 1,600 to 1,750 
pounds. The loggers are big, rugged 
horses suitable for lumbering work, 
although as large and heavy as the 
heavy draft horses, they are plainer 
and sometimes slightly blemished or 
unsound. The range in height and 
weight is practically the same as for 
the heavy drafters. 

Chunks are classified more from the 
standpoint of conformation. They are 
little drafters, but usually more blocky 
and compact. The eastern chunk is 



of true draft-horse conformation, but 
with less height and weight, ranging 
in height from 15 to 16 hands and in 
weight from 1,300 to 1,550 pounds. 
Farm chunks, commonly known as 
general-purpose horses, are not quite 
so heavy nor so good quality as the 
eastern chunks. They range in height 
from 15 to 15% hands and in weight 
from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds. 

In the typical drafter the head Is 
comparatively lean, wide between the 
eyes, and in size projwrtioned to the 
body. The eye is bright and fairly 
prominent. The neck is strong and 
muscular, of fair length, and some- 
what arched ; in the stallion it is well 
arched or crested, in the gelding or 
mare less so. The shoulders are short- 
er and more upright than in the case 
of the light horse, and a happy me- 
dium between the straight and sloping 
shoulder gives the best combination of 
power and movement. Too straight 
a shoulder causes excessive concus- 
sion, and the result is bone and tendon 
trouble in the feet and legs. On the 
other hand, too sloping a shoulder 
renders it difficult to fit the heavy 
collars properly. In the draft horse, 
however, the former is much more 
common than the latter. 

The chest is deep and comparatively 
broad, thus providing plenty of 
room for the lungs. The girth, or the 
body's circumference behind the fore- 
legs, is large, and horses slack in that 
region are usually weak in constitu- 
tion. The body Is broad, deep, and 
comparatively short ; the back is short 
and broad, and the ribs well sprung. 



1 Mr. Bell resigned from the department Oct. 15, 1920. The bulletin has been slightly 
revised by J. O. Williams, animal husbandman in horse and mule investigations. Animal 
Husbandry Division. 
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giving a round appearance to the 
body. The horse with a shallow body 
is usually a poor feeder. The loin is 
broad and well muscled ; the croup Is 
fairly level, long, broad, and well mus- 
cled. A short, decidedly sloping croup 
Is not well muscled as the stralghtcr 
and longer one. The hind quarters 
and-thighs are well muscled, and It is 
from the hind quarters that the horse 



should be broad and deep when viewed 
from the front. The hock should be 
broad from front to back, and of 
strong structure. The pasterns should 
be fairly long and sloping. Though 
some draft horses possess too long 
and too sloping pasterns, a much 
larger number have too short and too 
straight pastenis. The foot should be 
fairly large and the horn of the hoof 




Fi(5. 1. — The points of the horse: 1, Mouth; 2, nostril; 3, nose; 4, face; 5, eye; 6, fore- 
head; 7, poll; 8, ear; 0, lower jaw; 10, throatlateh ; 11, neck; 12, crest; 13, shoulder 
hed ; 14, shoulder; 15, withers; 16, point of shoulder; 17, hreast; 18, arm; 19, elhow; 
20, forearm ; 21, knees ; 22, eannons ; 23, fetlocks ; 24, pasterns ; 25, feather ; 2G, feet ; 
27, heart Rlrth ; 28, foreflank ; 29, underline ; 30, hind flank ; 31, barrel ; 32, hack ; 
33, loin ; 34, eouplInR ; 35, hip ; 36, eroup ; 37, tall ; 38, buttock ; 3d, quarters ; 40, thigh ; 
41, stifle ; 42, gaskin ; 43, hoek 



obtains most of Its propelling power, 
the front legs acting largely as weight 
carriers. 

Good underpinning, consisting of 
good legs and feet, is essential. Good, 
clean, heavy bone is necessary in order 
to afford attaehements for the heavy 
muscles and to stand the heavy wear 
and tear. The cannon bones are the 
best indication of the bone throughout. 
In this region the hone should feel 
firm, and the tendons should stand out 
distinctly from the bone, giving the 
cannon bones when viewed from the 
side a wide, flat appearance. The knee 



dense. The dark-colored hoofs are 
most popular, as it Is thought they 
denote greater durabll Ity. In the 
draft horse as much quality as is con- 
sistent with the required substance is 
desirable, but quality should not be 
obtained at the sacrifice of too much 
weight. 

In temperament the draft horse is 
generally lymphatic, but he should not 
be too sluggish. Although the nature of 
his work requires him to be steady and 
easily managed, it is nev^theless es- 
sential that It should be performed wil- 
lingly and with some snap and vigor. 
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The draft-horse gait is the walk. 
The stride should be rapid and of 
good length, and the feet should be 
carried straight forward. This kind 
of action renders possible the covering 
of considerable ground in the least 
possible time. While the walk is the 
normal gait, the ability to trot well 
is desirable. Often faults not notice- 
able at the walk are brought out at 
the trot. 

SCORE CARD FOR THE DRAFT HORSE' 

SCALE OF POINTS Standard 
score 

GENERAL APPEARANCE— 18 poinU. 
Heigrht: Estimated hands ; 

actual hands 

Weisrht: Estimated ; actual 

; according to age and 



Form: Broad, deep, massive, well 

proportioned, low set 4 

Quality and substance : Abundance 
of clean, flat bone ; broad, well- 
defined joints and tendons ; re- 
fined head and ears ; fine skin 
and hair ; feather. If present, 
silky 6 

Temperament : Energetic, good 

disposition 4 

HEAD AND NECK— 7 poinU. 

Head: Proportionate, medium 
size, clean cut ; wide lower 
jaw 1 

Forehead : Broad, full 1 

Eyes: Large, prominent, bright, 

clear 1 

Muzzle: Broad, fine; large nos- 
trils ; trim, even lips 1 

Ears: Of medium size, well set, 

carried alert 1 

Neck : Medium long, muscular ; 

good crest ; clean throatlatch_ 2 

FOREHAND— 26 points. 

Shoulders: Sloping, muscular, 

blending into smooth withers- 3 

Arms: Short, muscular, elbow in_ 1 

Forearms ; Wide, muscular 2 

Knees: Straight, wide, deep, well 

supported 2 

Cannons: Short, wide, lean, flat; 
large, well-defined tendons 2 

Fetlocks : Wide, straight, tendons 

well back, well supported 1 

Pasterns : Of medium length, ob- 
lique (about 45°), clean, 
strong T 3 

Feet: Large, round, set straight; 



dense, smooth horn ; slope of 
wall parallel to pastern, wide 
heels ; concave sole ; strong 
bars ; prominent, elastic frog_ 8 
Leg position: In front, a perpen- 
dicular line from point of 
shoulder should divide the leg 
and foot into lateral halves ; 
from the side, a similar line 
from the bony prominence on 
shoulder blade should pass 
through the center of elbow, 
knee, and pastern joints, and 
meet the ground back of foot- 4 



SCALD OF POINTS Standard 
score 

BODY- 9 points. 

Chest: Deep, wide, large girth__ 2 

Ribs: Long, well sprung, close, 

strongly coupled 2 

Back: Short, broad, heavily mus- 
cled 2 

Loin: Short, wide, heavily mus- 
cled 2 

Flanks: Deep, full ; long, low un- 
derline 1 

HIND QUARTERS— SO points. 

Hips: Wide, smooth, level, weU 

muscled 2 

Croup : Long, wide, muscular, not 

markedly drooping 2 

Tail: Set high, well carried 1 

Quarters andthiffhs: Deep, thick, 
muscular, strongly jointed to 

gaskins 3 

Stifles: Muscular, well set 1 

Gaskins (lower thighs) : Wide, 

heavily muscled — 2 

Hodu: Wide, deep, prominent 
point, clean cut, straight, 

well supported 6 

Cannons: Similar to front except 

a trifle longer and wider 2 

Fetlocks : Wide, straight, tendons 

well back, well supported 1 

Pasterns: Similar to front but 

less sloping (about 50°) 2 

Feet: Similar to front but not 

quite so large or so round 4 



Leg position: From rear, a per- 

Eendicular line from point of 
uttock should divide the leg 
and foot into lateral halves ; 
from the side, this same line 
should touch the point of hock 
and run parallel to the can- 
non. A similar line from the 
hip joint should meet the 
ground midway between the 



heel and toe . 4 

ACTION— 10 points. 

Walk: Straight, long stride, 

springy and balanced 6 

Trot: Straight, long stride; free 

and regular 4 

Total 100 



BELGIAN 

The Belgian draft horse (figs. 2 and 
3), as the name indicates, originated 
and has been developed in Belgium, 
and is the only breed of horses which 
is bred to any extent in that country, 
the light horses used in Belgium be- 
ing purdiased largely in other coun- 
tries. In 1886 the Belgian Draft 
Horse Society was organized for the 
purpose of encouraging the breeding 
of the native draft horse and to main- 
tain a studbook for the breed. In June 
of each year the annual show of this 
society is held at Brussels. At the 
thirtieth annual show, held in June, 
1919, the entries totaled more than 



^ Copies of this score card, known as A. H. Form 295, may be procured on request from 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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800. In lftl3 and 1914 the total num- 
ber of entries for each jenr was in 
excess of 1,000 and this was prohnhly 
the largest show of a single breed of 
horses ever held in the world. The 
breeding of Belgian draft horses is 
also promoted by the Government, 
whieh annually awards prizei and sub- 
sidies to the best animals in the var- 
ious provinces. Stallions which stand 
for imblie serviee must be approved by 
a eommission ai)i)ointed by the Gov- 
ernment. 



eonformatlon they are the most eom- 
pact of all breeds, the bodies being 
short, wide, and deep. The head is of 
medium size, the neek is short and 
heavily crested or arched, the ehest is 
broad and deep, the buck is short and 
well muscled over the loin, the eroui> 
is somewhat drooping or steep, and the 
quarters are full and heavily muscled. 
The legs are short imd free from the 
l(»ng hair or feather cliaraeterlstle of 
the Clydesdale and the Shire. In 
aetion the Belgian is good, but is less 




Vm. 2.— Uelgiaii stall ion 



Importations of these horses into 
the United States were made more or 
less frequently during the last half of 
the nineteenth eentury, but it was not 
until the beginning of the twentieth 
eentury that they were imported in 
large numbers. The aarly trade was 
prineipally a stallion trade, but later 
quite a large number of mares were 
imported. 

The Belgian divides honors with the 
Shire as being the heaviest of the 
breeds. Mature stallions in fair eon- 
dltion, weighing a ton or more, are 
comparatively common. In height ma- 
ture stallions will probably average 
slightly over 16^ hands, and mature 
mares about 16 hands. In general 



active than the Clydesdale or the 
Perch er on. In temperament h*^ i^ do- 
cile and easily handled. lie i a ^^or d 
feeder, is rated as an easy keep< r, and 
stands shipment w^ell. The colors com- 
mon to the Belgian are bay, chestnut, 
and roan, hut browns, grays, and 
blacks are occasionally seen. 

Some of the criticisms of the Bel- 
gian horse are that a large number 
have necks that are too short and 
heavy, too drooping a croup, a rough- 
news about the hoeks, bone that is not 
sufficiently flat, too short and straight 
in the pastern, hoof deficient in cir- 
cumference, and a lack of general 
quality ; but great improvement has 
heen noted in respect to these deti- 
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cicncies in recent years. The extreme 
width may cause the Belgians to roll 
somewhat at the walk, but as a elass 
they are good morers at th# trot. 

In this eountry the Belgian sire has 
been valuable in improving the draft 
eonformatlon of our horse stock, par- 
ticularly when mated with many of 
our ranf:5\ loosely coupled marea. The 
lireed has made wcmdorfui jirogrogg In 
this country, eonsiderin^ that it Iihs 
uttractou much attention only since the 
l»egiiniiiig of tilt? twantltfth century. 
In fact, probably no breed has shown 
n greater increase in popularity and 
n greater iniproveinmit during this 
period. 

The distribution of the Belgian draft 
horse in the United States is wide- 



process of publication. Up to April 
1, 1020, 14,473 stallions and 11,502 
mares had been recorded. The secre- 
tary of the association is J. D. Con- 
ner, Jr., AVabash, Ind. 

PERCHERON 

The rerrheron (tijrs. 4 and H) origi- 
nated In France and has been devel- 
oped in H small district In thO 
northwestern part of that country 
known m I'trchc, Thl3 district is 
about one-flft»eut'h the size of the 
State Of lo^Ya, and only rcreheronj* 
born within Us boundaries are elilfiblc 
to registry in the Pereheron Studbook 
Of France. I'erchcron foals, to he nc- 
cejited for registry In the French bOOk, 




Fia. 3. — Belgian mare 



spread, but it is found in the greatest 
number in those sections where the 
heaviest type of draft horse is most 
prevalent, such as the Central West, 
particularly In Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Nebraska. 

The American Association of Im- 
porters and Breeders of Belgian Draft 
Horses was organized in 1887, but the 
first volume of that association's stud- 
book was not published until 1905. 
To date, 11 volumes have been issued 
with three additional numbers in the 



must be registered during the year of 
their birth Prior to such registration 
they must be examined by an official 
api>ointcd by the Pereheron Horse So- 
ciety of France, who takes a careful 
description of their color and mark- 
ings and brands them on the neck with 
the letters " S. P." enlaced. 

The Pereheron Horse Society of 
France was oricanized in 1883, and in 
addition to looking after the registra- 
tion of Percherons it holds an annual 
summer show in the Pereheron dis- 
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trict. The society also offers prizes 
at otlier shows. The Improvement of 
the rercheron and other breeds in 
France Is due to botli public and pri- 
vate efforts. The Government has for 
a number of years maintained studs in 
which selected animals have been kept 
for breeding puiT)oses. In addition, 
subsidies are granted to private indi- 
viduals in order to keep high-elass 
horses in the stud. Stallions intended 
to stand for public service in France 
must be examined by oftieials ap- 
pointed by the Government and certi- 



short and well crested. The chest is 
deep and broad, the back Is short, the 
loins smooth and well muscled. The 
croup is wide, and on the average is 
somewhat more sloping than is e<»nsid- 
ered desirable, but %veat improvement 
in this respect has been made in recent 
years. The legs, feet, and bone are 
on the average good. The legs are 
free from the long hair or feather 
characteristic of the Clydesdale and 
the Shire, In action the rercheron is 
good at both the trot and the walk, 
pnd the trot is rharo' t'^r-z Hi by a 




FiQ. 4. — Percheron stallion 



■Red as being free from periodic 
ophthalmia, or moon blindness, and 
roaring (thick wind). 

The introduction of Percheron 
horses into the United States dates 
back many years. One of the early 
stallions brought to this country which 
exerted considerable influence on our 
draft stoek was Louis Napoleon im- 
I)ortcd in 1S51 by an Ohio firm. Other 
Pereherons were imported about this 
time and during succeeding years. 
During the early seventies they were 
imported in large numbers, and these 
importations have continued to the 
present time. 

The head of the Percheron is clean- 
cut, of medium size, and more refine- 
ment is noticed about the head and 
neck of the Percheron than in any 
other draft breed. The neck is rather 



snap and boldness not ordinarily dis- 
played by the other draft breeds. 
This breed may be regarded as one 
of the best movers and is surpassed 
in style of action only by. the Clydes- 
dale. 

The Percheron is not so large a 
horse as either the Belgian or the 
Shire, but as a class will probably out- 
weigh the Clydesdale slightly. Good, 
mature stallions in fair condition will 
usually weigh from 1,800 to 2,000 
pounds, and there are many which 
weigh considerably over 2,000 i>ounds. 
In height good, mature stallions will 
measure 16 to 17 hands, with a gen- 
eral average of about 16^^ hands, but 
of course there arc some under and a 
few over these heights, although the 
rangy, tall Percheron is not In de- 
mand in this country. The popular 
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Poroheron is rather short -l(';;;^o(l, com- 
pact, niul blocky in fonn. h'>^s so than 
th(» licl;:ian, hnt more so than the 
Clyth»j^(hilc or oven the Sliire, 

The Cf^lor.s coinnion to the rerch(»ron 
€Tre hlaek and Kiay, althouirh hays, 
browns, chestnuts, and ro.'iiis are oe- 
easioimlly seen. It may he s;i fely 
sitati'il, however, that *J0 \h'V cent of 
onr rercherons are either hiaek or 
gray. 

Occasionally ditlicnlty may he cx- 
l)erionccd in (hM-hliniX whether an ani- 
mal a Percheron or ji lu-l.i^ian, hnt 
the two types are very distinct. TIxq 
llel.t^ian is heavier hodied. more com- 
pact, shorter leirurd, and his head is 



ciently draft y — having a lack of deiith 
and fnllness of body. Other fanlts 
which are sometimes s'cen are cannon 
Ikmics which are rather round, lacking; 
in hrcadth and llntness. lack of bono 
for the size of the body, and pasterns 
which are too short and straij:ht. 

The distrihntion of the Tercheron 
hort^ la this conntry Is widespread, 
and for years it has been the favorite 
<lraftor of the American iJcopU. In 
thu Tnlted States to-day i*erchcrons 
outnnniher all other draft breeds oom- 
bined. and ther(» does not appear to he 
any di ad nut ion in their popularity. 
This probably Is due in part to the 
^rood start ;:iven the breed by the 



yui. ."». — .Vincrico) brrd IN-rrlincni niiii 



more nearly square in outline; the 
neck is shorter, more heavily aniscltd, 
and more heavily crested. Moreover, 
the colors common to the Jlel;:ian — 
namely, bay, chestnut, and roan — are 
nnecanmon to the rereheron, whereas 
the ;:ray and black colors common to 
the latter are uncommon in the liol- 
gian. 

Some I*ercherons are criticized as 
having croups too sloping or stoop, 
with the tail set too low. Others are 
criticized as being too fiue — not sutli- 



pi oncer importers and breeders, but 
this popularity must be attributed to 
some extent, at least, to their general 
adaptability to meet the uceds and de- 
sires of the American i)cople. For 
crossing on ordinary niar(»s the rer- 
eheron .stallion has boon very popular, 
.M) that grade rercherons arc very 
common, and jiro js:re*»t favorites in 
our horso ma rkets. 

In 1S7G the Kationsl Assoolation of 
Importers' and 15reeders of Percheron- 
iN'orman Horses was organized. The 
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Pprcheroii Society of Anierk'a Is an 
outSTowth of that association. The 
twenty-second volume of the -tudhook 
of that society was Issued In March, 
192G. I'p to April 1, 1020, lSl),;iSl ani- 
mals had heen accepted for registra- 
tion. The secretary of the Percheron 
Society of America Is Elli:^ Mc Far- 
land, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 111. 

FRENCH DRAFT 

The name French Draft*' Is ap- 
plied hroadly to all the Itrecds of draft 
horses In France, incluilinj; the IVr- 



color common to the Bonlonnais is 
gray, hut occasionally other colors are 
seen. This l)reed has Imhmi imixtrtod 
In hirgcr numhers than the Nivernais. 

The homo of the Xlveruals Is in 
central France, in the Department of 
Xleve. In type it is very similar to 
til a I*(irchcron. Thij c<dor H 14 ark. 

The National Froncli Draft Horse 
As^oehUlon of America publishes a 
studbook, in which may Ik* registennl 
any of the French draft breeds. The 
association was organized in ISTO, 
under the name of the Nati(»ual Nor- 




FiG. C. — Clydesdale stallion 



cheron. In addition to the rercheron, 
there arc a number of other draft 
breeds in France, such as the ISonlon- 
nals, Nivernais, and oth(*rs. Of these 
the I*ereheron is by far the best known, 
and has obtained a foothold in this 
eountry much greater than that of 
any other French breed of draft 
horses. Of the other breeds, th(^ I?(>n- 
lonnals and the Nivernais are the only 
one3 of any particidar interest In this 
eountry. 

The Boulonnals Is found in north- 
ern France In the vicinity of Boulogne. 
This bretd Is probably a trifle larger 
than the Perchwron and somewhat 
coarsier, but in general tyi>e resenddes 
the Perch er on rather closely. The 



nuui Horse Association, but the name 
was changed in 1SS4 to the National 
Krentdi Draft Ilorst* Association. 
Fourteen volumes of the studlM>ok have 
been published, and up to JIarch 1, 
in2(!, 34,;521 animal^ were registered. 
The secretary of this association is 
C. E. Stubbs, Fairfield, Iowa. 

CLYDESDALE 

The Cl.vdesdale (figs. G and 7) orig- 
inated and has been develoi>ed In Scot- 
land, and is prnetically the only draft 
horse found iu that eountry. The 
breed Is of mixed orlfin, and the aarly 
history is more or less obseure. It is 
probable that the blood of both Flem- 
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ish and English horses entered largely 
into the hrecd during its enrly history. 
For a number of years, however, the 
Clydesdale has been bred pure. In 
1878 the Clydesdale Horse Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland was or- 
ganized. 

The first Clydesdales brought to 
North America were probably Im- 
ported into Canada by the Scotch who 
had settled there. In the early seven- 
tics Clydesdales were Imported into 
this country both through Canada and 
by direct importation. By 18S0 they 
were being imported in large numlK^rs, 
and these Importations continued for 
several years. 

The Clydesdale is not so heavy as 
either the Belgian or the Shire, and 



will probably weigh 1,600 to 1,SOO 
pounds and average about IG hands in 
heifflit. 

No other draft breed equals the 
Clydesdale In style and action. The 
prompt walk with a good, snappy 
stride, and a sharp trot with hocks 
well flexed and carried close together 
are characteristic of this breed. Good, 
clean, flat bone; well-set, fairly long, 
and sloping pasterns, and a moderate 
amount of flue feather or long hair at 
the rear of the legs below the knees 
and hocks are important and charac- 
teristic features. The colors most com- 
mon are bay and brown with white 
markings, but blacks, grays, chestnuts, 
and roans are occasionally seen. The 
white markings are characteristic, and 





ViG. 7. — Clydesdale mare 



probably, as a class, will not weigh 
quite so much as the Percheron. The 
Clydesdale is more rangy and lacks 
the width and compactness of the 
breeds m«ntioned. The Scotch breed- 
ers have paid imrticular attention to 
legs, pasterns, and feet, but have 
placed less emphasis on weight than 
has been the case in other breeds. 
Average mature Clydesdale stallions 
in this country will probably weigh 
from 1,700 to 1,900 pounds when in 
fair condition, with an average height 
of nearly 16^ hands. Mature mares 



it is the exception to see a bay or 
brown Clydesdale without a white face 
and considerable white on the feet and 
legs. 

Somt of the criticisms of this breed 
have been the lack of Size of body, lack 
of width and depth, too much feather, 
and too much white with no regular- 
ity of distribution. The average Amer- 
ican docs not like a horse decorated 
with a white face and legs. Nor has 
the feather been popular with Amer- 
icans, owing to the care necessary to 
k^ep the feet and legs clean. This, of 
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eourse, is not so objeetioniible in ooun* 
tries wliere most of tlie roads are iin- 
prored. 

It is not always easy to differen- 
tiate lietween Clydesdales and Sliires, 
but taking tlie breeds as a wliole they 
are very distinct. The Clydesdale Is 
not so heavy bodied as the Shire, has 
more refinement, and the feather Is 
somewliat more silky or finer and less 
abundant tlian in the Shire. 

In this eountry Clydesdale geldings 
. have been very popular in the cities 
for nste by those who want draft 



Studbook containing the registration 
of more than 23,000 animals. Two 
additional volumes are ready for pub- 
lication. Business of the society is 
handled by its secretary, Siiss Mar- 
garet Coridan, 842 Exchange Avenue, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 111. 

SHIRE 

The Shire (figs. 8 and 9) originated 
and was developed in England, and 
to-day is bred in all sections of that 
eountry. The real origin of this breed 
is more or less si>eculativc. It is 



Fig. 8, — Shire staUion 



horses with a good, long, snappy stride 
and at the same time possessing style 
and action. Our native mares of 
draft character bred to Clydesdale 
stallions have produced many excel- 
lent animals. 

The distribution of the Clydesdale 
In this country is widespread through- 
out the northern half; the breed is 
seldom found, how^ever, in the South. 
It has found the most favor in Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas. 

The American Clydesdale Associa- 
tion was organized in 1879, and up to 
January 1, 1926, had issued 21 vol- 
umes of the American Clydesdale 



know^n that this type of draft horse 
existed in England in early times. It 
is probable that the early Shire was of 
very mixed breeding, but at the pres- 
ent time the Shire is bred very pure. 
In 1878 the Shire horse breeders of 
England were organized under the 
name of the English Cart Horse So- 
ciety. In 1884 the name w^as changed 
to the Shire Horse Society. In addi- 
tion to the registration of horses, the 
society holds an annual show and sale 
in London, and also awards medals 
and prizes at the leading agricultural 
shows in England and at some of the 
fairs and expositions in the United 
States, 
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Shircs wore Imported into this coun- 
try a pood many yoiirs a'fjo. Gcorpo E. 
Iirowii, in volumo 1 of the American 
Siiirc Ilorso StU(lI)ook, states that in 
a Mr. StriekUnd imported a 
st^iIUon direct from 10n;;hind to Au- 
rora, HI., ^vllcro the liorse was known 
as Jolni lUiIl. Vohnnc 1 of thi.s stud- 
hook sliows the rcpistrntion of ii .small 
nnmhcr of stallions Imported in IKSO, 
and these iniDortations inereasod until 
in 1SS7 more than 4(K) Shires; were 
lnii>orte<l. 

The Shire is a massiv** horse, with a 
widi\ (ieep, and lon.i: hody, and Is 
<>qunle(i in weijiht only hy the 
j^inn. Shire stallions in fair condi- 



hreed. Tn tomi)eramcTit the Shire Is 
probably more lymphatic than any of 
our other breeds, and thercforo less 
active than is desired hy many. The 
eomnion colors are hay and l)r<>wn, 
with white niarkinj;s, althon^di blacks, 
j:rays, chestnuts, and roans are occa- 
sionally .seen. 

This breed has been critieizcHl for 
lack of quality and refinement in pMi- 
eral, a slujj:pish temiK»ranient, the 
abundance of feather, and tlu» I:irj:e 
amount of white, but breeders have 
siiown marked i)ro£:ress in overcomini: 
the.se ol)jections duriuir the last few 
years. From the American stand- 
point the abundant feather U objec- 




Fifi. 0. — Shirc mnre 



tion weij:hini: 2,000 pounds or over 
are comparatively conunon. They arc 
less compact, or more ran^y, than the 
i;el;;lan, and in height will average 
taller than any other draft breed. 
Stallions standingc 17 bands or more in 
heijjfht are very common; in fact, the 
averaipre height of mature Shire stal- 
lions in this country U clos*e to 17 
hands. Mature Shire mar#s; will aver- 
age alH)Ut lOi/i hand^ in height and 
will. In fair condition, .-iverajre abimt 
l.S(H) pounds in weii:ht. Heavy bone 
and feather arc characteristic of this 



tion a hie, owini; to the dilliculty of 
keei)injj: the lejjjs clean, 

Althouijh many Shires and Clydes- 
dales are so .similar as to render It 
dlflieult at times to distiuffuish tlu» one 
from the other, the two tyju^s arc very 
distinct. The Shire is mori» massive, 
heavier luwlied throu;rhout, and the 
feather or lonir hair on the legs is 
more nbinKhant and coarser tlmu that 
of the CM.vdesihih*. 

The distribution of tlie Shire 
thr(iu;,diout the northern half of this 
country Is widespread, but like the 




I^'io. 11. — Suffolk m«re 
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Clydesdale, It iei seldom found in the 
©otithetn Btate«. Thi^ breed has met 
with the most favor in the Central 
Weist, particularly in llllnoijj, Iowa, 
Indiana, and Nebraska ; it is also pop- 
ular on the Pacific* coast in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. A 
great many of our best market geld- 
ings possess some Shire blood; and 
where height as well as bone and 
substance is desired, it can be derived 
from Shire blood with greater cer* 
tainty than from other breeds. 

The American Shire Horse Associa- 
tion was organized in 1885, has issued 
11 volumes of its studbook, and up to 
April 1, 1926, has recorded 20,236 ani- 
mals. The secretary is W* G. Lynch, 
Tonica, 111. 

SUFFOLK 

The native home of the Suffolk 
breed is Suffolk County, in eastern 
England, and the production of the 
breed in that country is confined al- 
most entirely to that and adjoining 
counties. The Suffolk has not been 
bred for the heavy draft work of the 
city, but largely for the farm, and for 
this purpose it ranks high among the 
farmers of eastern England, who con- 
sider it capable of doing a large 
amount of labor on a small quantity 
of feed and for longer periods than 
other drafters. The breed is used 
more exclusively for farm than any 
other of the draft breeds. 

In size the Suffolk (figs, 10 and 11) 
is smaller than other drafters ; and 
though occasionally a mature stallion 
in fair condition may weigh 2,000 
pounds, such a weight is not charac- 
teristic of the breed. Considering 
their size, the Suffolks have deep and 
wide bodies, and the ribs have a pro- 
nounced spring, giving the body a 
round and full appearance. The croup 
is straight, the sloping croup being 
seldom seen in this breed. The quar- 
ters are round and well muscled. The 
legs are short and are particularly 
free from long hair or feather, and 
the bone has the appearance of being 



small compared with the size of the 
body. The color is always chestnut, 
varying from light to dark. The 
Suffolk is active, has a good disposi- 
tion, and is rated as an easy keeper. 

The distinguishing characteristics of 
this breed may be said to be the in- 
variable chestnut color, with little if 
any white ; their smooth rotund form ; 
and the clean-boned leg, devoid of the 
feather characteristic of the other two 
British draft breeds. 

The breed is criticized for the lack 
of size to supply the heavy draft type 
demanded for the heavy hauling in 
the cities and for being too light in 
bone for the size of the body. 

Suffolks were first imported into 
this country in the early eighties and 
have been imported since then in 
small numbers, but have never gained 
a very strong foothold here. One rea- 
son for this has no doubt been the 
lack of size as compared with other 
draft breeds. Another reason why 
no more have been imported has prob- 
ably been that they have not been 
bred in very large numbers in 
England, being confined to a limited 
area, and the home demand by the 
farmers has been suflacient to take 
care of most of the animals produced ; 
and, furthermore, other countries have 
purchased a good many at prices above 
what Americans would pay. 

The Suffolks in this country are 
found in small numbers in a large 
number of States, but have never 
gained any strong foothold, and con- 
sequently their adaptability to our 
conditions can scarcely be judged. 
The stallions have been crossed to 
some extend on mares in this country, 
but the demand for extreme size has 
prevented such crossing from being 
carried on suflaciently to judge of its 
value, except in a small way. 

The American Suffolk Horse Asso- 
ciation has issued four volumes of the 
Suffolk Horse Studbook, and 1,504 
animals were registered up to April 
1, 1926. The secretary is R. P. Ste- 
ricker, 816 Montrose Avenue, Chicago, 
111. 
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